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REMARKS OR THE EDUCATION OUESTION 



My first duty is to acknowledge with thanks the honour which 

your Committee have done me in asking me to deliver the Opening 

Lecture of tin's course. I wish they had applied to some one more 

accustomed and better qualified to perform a service of this kind; 

but, as a loyal friend of your Association, I have thought that my 

. part was not to listen to the suggestions of personal feeling, but at 

^Tonce to accept the honourable duty, and do my best to perfor 

A it, trusting to your kind indulgence. 

I presume that tin* arrangement for a second course of lectures 
may be accepted as a token that the course last winter was found 
useful. It certainly was fitted to be so. It embraced lectures on 
ral subjects of political interest, the treatment of which in that 
n must have presented you wit] l a fuller and more comprehensive 
w of them than tAiul'l easily haw been obtained in any other way. 
You must have been thereby enabled to take a more intelligent 
interest in what you may have met with in your reading on those 
subjects afterwards. But the lectures were not all on political 
topics. This also was useful, for we must not become mere political 
partisans,— we must be ready to hear of all tilings which have a 
general hitman interest, apart from party politics; and we may be 
assured that all that contributes to general mental culture has an 
influence in promoting a sound state of political opinion. 

One useful purpose which, as it appears to me, lectures are fitted 
to serve to a political association like yours is, that they promote 
a calmer and more thorough and careful treatment of political 
questions than is easily secured by oral discussion, They tend to 
lift the argument out of the partisan groove, and to discuss ques- 
tions more strictly in their relation to general principles and the 
common good. They appeal to tlte quiet and deliberate judgment 



of men, and require therefore, for the very success of their appeal, 
to be fair, and even generous, to those whose views they con- 
trovert. 

It is in this spirit, indeed, that all our politic-ill discussions ought 
to be conducted. We must not regard ourselves and our own 
party as the only people having the good of our country at heart. 
Because we believe our own opinions to be the safest and best, we 
are not therefore to speak or think of others as consciously follow- 
ing art unsafe or unpatriotic course. They may mean as well for 
our country as we, although we hold them to be mistaken in their 
views. And just because we have confidence in our own prin- 
ciples and opinions, we ought to be ever ready to give a candid 
and fair hearing to what others have to say for theirs. 

But such Ulji'ialtty of spirit i« 'piite consistent with our keeping 
a firm hold of Conservative principles. 

And here let lae say that mistakes are often made regarding 
our principles. We are not opposed to all reform. We have no 
idea that either now, or at any particular period of the past, our 
country has enjoyed a state of political perfection. We believe 
that there is always a possibility of improvement, and that there- 
fore progress — true progress — is a constant duty, Nay, more, we 
do not believe that what was a good arrangement at one time is 
necessarily worthy of being retained in all after time3. The cir- 
cumstances of the country change, and with these changes there is 
need for changes in our laws. 

But our Conservative view is that the past history and 
experience of our country have not been fruitless — that a systom of 
government, a constitution, has been gradually built up, which, 
upon the whole, has worked well — that under it our country has 
been peaceful and prosperous, and that now, notwithstanding 
many drawbacks, we have not a little to conserve and be thankful 
for. No doubt we have much to deplore in the prevalence 
amongst us of various miseries and evils; but on looking around 
upon people under other political circumstances we find they are 
by no means exempt from HirnflaT drawbacks and blemishes, and, 
upon the whole, we do not see that in point of security, order, 
liberty, morality and religion, there is any country placed under 
more favoured circumstances than our own. We do not see that 
by any great revolution or constitutional changes we have any- 
thing to gain. And as to changes witliin our constitution, we 









ought to retain and conserve the good 
■e seek to gain some additional good in 



have this fueling, that we 
that is hi the old, while v 
the new. 

Your Association is a testimony of what might on general 
principles have heen looked for, that Conservatism commends 
itself to representatives of labour as well as to representatives of 
capital. And, indeed, it is difficult to see that any class lias a 
more direct interest in the maintenance of a prudent and cautious 
line in political changes than working men. They are the first 
to suffer when any check occurs to the general prosperity of the 
country. 

I do not profess to be able to solve the mystery of the "New 
Social Movement," which owes its origin, it seems, to the fertile 
talent of Mr Scott lius-cll, bat enough, at least, has come to light 
regarding it to prove, that Conservative loaders and representative 
working men can entertain the idea of exchanging views with each 
other towards adopting a common line of action for the improve- 
ment of the soeial condition of the people; and can do so in 
perfect consistency with the principles of the one party and the 
independence of the other. 

It is especially our duty, at a time of political movement like 
the present, to do what we can in our respective spheres to ensure 
that considerations of prudence and caution are not overlooked, 
and to see that men understand what public interests arc in danger 
of being sacrificed by rash or wholesale changes, and to make sure 
that the whole consequences of proposed changes are considered 
before the country is committed to the changes. In thus 
counselling caution we are not acting as obstructives to reform — 
we are only doing our best to prevent mistakes, and are really 
good friends of progress and improvement. 

In illustration of the need for bringing forward at present the 
Conservative view of things, I would ask your attention to some 
points of the Euucation Question. 

Thero is, perhaps, no question of more immediate interest to ua 
in Scotland. 

We are about to have a new Education measure, it being 
admitted on all hands that our present schools are not teaching 
nearly all the children who ought to be receiving education, and 
that therefore "something requires to be done." We require 



more schools, and we require some means which we have not at 
present of securing that children shall be sent to school. 

As to the want of schools, I will not tax your patience by 
going into the statistics of the question. No doubt, exaggerated 
statements have been made as to the deficiency of school 
accommodation and the shortcoming in school attendance,* but 

* Regarding Glasgow especially, alarming statistics appeared in one part of 
the " Second Rejjort o£ Her Majesty's Ci.minissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Schools in Scotland," issued ill 1867. It was stated that of B8,767 children 
of school age in Glasgow, only 41,248 were on the roll, and only 35,565 were 
attending school, leaving 57,519 not on the school roll, and<53,202 not attending 
school. In other words, that only one child was at school for every three who 
ought to have been! And again, it was reported that in existing schools there 
was accommodation for only 45.04!, out of the 98,757 children of school age- 
leaving it to be inferred that our school :tccoimnodation required to be mors 
than doubled (Second Report, 1S67, pp. lv., lvi.) This was serious enough ; and 
for those who wished tu make out a strong case against the existing order of 
things this statement of 68,000 children of school age in Glasgow growing up 
without education was a telling fact — a> fact upon the high authority of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. But on looking forward a few pages in the Report, 
wo find an explanation which is fitted to- modify our alarm. It is there stated 
(p. ilv-l, " By children of school age are meant children from three to fifteen 
years of age, and these amount to one-fourth of the whole [lobulation of the 
city." Now, it happens that we do not expect in Glasgow that children, or 
rather infanta, of three years of age will be sent to school; and, speaking for a 
large industrial community, and s} taking of elementary schools, we may say also 
that we do not expect that cliildreu will he kept at school until they are fifteen 
year? of age; so that the fact of the school attendance failing to square with 
expectations founded on the Commissioners' view of school age, noed not of 
itnelf very much disconcert us. Hut the curi-«Js fact 1^ that ill'.- L'onimi.^ioiier.-; 
themselves do not remain constant to this principk of reckoning what the 
school attendance ought to be. In the recommendations at the close of their 
Retwrt (p. clxxiii. ) they assume — not one-fourth of the population, i.e., all from 
three to fifteen years of age — but one-sixth of the population, " being those 
who have completed their fourth, and have not entered their fourteenth year." 
as representing the children who ought to lie on the school roll. If the Com- 
missioners are right in tliis assumption, the number actually on the roll was 
24,5'Ji; lew than it ought to have been, nut 5 7.000; and the number in attendance 
was 30,279 below what it ought to have been, not 83,000. But oven this is 
not the only correction which the Commissioners make on their first estimate of 
our deficiencies. The statistics we have adduced are given in those parts of the 
Report which show the need for some additional educational provision ; but 
when the question comes to Ije, How can the cost of the additional school pro- 
vision be met? a still further reduction i.- made on the extent of our educational 
shortcomings. In the first place, 13 per cent, i- deducted from the pnjiiihi.t.ii.pi, 
and the assumed number of scholars is one seventh of the remainder (p. elxxi ). 



making all allowance For over-statements, it must be granted that 
in our towns, and in most of our other populous places, and also 
in some comparatively thinly- poop led places, there is a short 
supply of primary schools. 

The other want is quite as apparent — the want of some means 
of securing the attendance of children. 

Many parents are indifferent to their children's education. 
They are more interested in having them put to work than to 
school; and although they would be gainers in the end by giving 
their children education, and bo qualifying them, for earning 
higher wages when they go to work afterwards, they are short- 
sighted and selfish enough to prefer the immediate benefit of then- 
small earnings. In other cases, the cause of the children not 
being sent to school, or not being kept a sufficient time at school, 
is no indifference on the part of the parents, but the bard 
necessities of their lot. In this latter class of cases it is obvious 
that if the parents are compelled to send their children to school, 
it must not be at their own cost. 

With all that has been said aa to the need for compulsion, wo 
have not yet beard very clearly how it is proposed to be applied. 
I presume we are all agreed that for such an end as having 
children sent to school, it would be quite worth while to stretch 
a little the principle of the liberty of the subject. It may indeed 
be said that the parent or guardian has no right to inflict upon 
society tbe unprofitable, costly, and dangerous burden of an 
uneducated mointwr, and that therefore fir society to interfere with 
bis liberty in this respect, is only to act in self-defence. On the 
question of principle, I presume we could have no serious objection 
to compulsion. The difficulties are in the way of applying it. 

It has been proposed to avoid these difficulties by making the 
compulsion indirect — by improving upon and extending the prin- 
ciple of the education clauses of the Factory Act, making it 

nui i.uu-fnurth i pf the whole population, as fi™t uxBiuned, not even one-sixth, as 
assumed in the recommendations uf the Kcport, tmt Wi MMtti H of tlu: papulation, 
n/t:i- doiiu-tini/ 13 per cent. According to thin last estimate, tbe assumed 
number of scholar* li 18,105, end ad tbe actual number on the roll was 41,248, 
iiin! in attendance. :'i[.,:ii:.">, it followis Unit our MJtuiil flb'.rttuiuinys as to oldMivii 
on tbe roll were not 57,519, as reported in one part or tho Report, but 7,007; 
and the child ri-u not in iittuiidiiii-.-e who ■ ■ULfht Lo h.ive ln-._n, wore not l'>;).*-"-. an 
has so often been Mated to the ffltOTa d it <>f all pMt attempts to overtake the 
work, bul 18,990. 




illegal to employ children below a certain age at any remunerative 
labour unless they are able to read and write— the provisions of 
the Industrial Schools Act being, at the same time, enforced in the 
case of vagrant and neglected children. 

As no Conservative principle, however, is involved in this point 
of compulsory education, it is unnecessary to detain yon farther 
upon it on this occasion. 

Returning then to the question of schools, we must remember 
that quality is quite as important as quantity, and that it is not 
only more schools, but more good schools that are wanted. And 
it is satisfactory to know, that deficient as our present supply may 
be, upon the wbole it is good so far as it goes. Of course there 
are exceptions, but I speak of the schools of Scotland as a class, 
and, without hesitation, we may say that, on the whole, they are 
good, and that all we can desire is an increased supply of schools 
producing equally satisfactory results. 

We have no need to introduce anything different from what we 
have been accustomed to, in the way either of schoolmaster or 
school. Our schools have, as the phrase goes, "kept pace with 
the times.'' Any improvements that have been introduced of late 
years in the teaching art, will be found in practice in Scotland 
quite as generally as anywhere else. And if the aim and object 
of schools is to do good work among the scholars, we may claim 
for the schools of Scotland that they have served, and are serving, 
their purpose well; and that if our people compare creditably with 
others in point of intelligence and good character, it is in no bi phU 
measure owing to the good education they have received at school. 
The complaint, in short, is not as to the quality or kind of educa- 
tion which our schools have given, but that it does not reach a 
sufficient number of the people. 

The problem now before the country, therefore, seems to be how 
to provide that there shall be an adequate supply of schools, and, 
at tbe same time, that the good qualities which have distinguished 
our best elementary schools hitherto sball not be lost. 

The solving of this problem has given rise to considerable 
difference of opinion. 

Great changes have been proposed on our present system of 
schools — much greater changes, I humbly think, than are at all 
necessary for the object in view, a,nd hi the carrying out of which, 



I cannot but think, the best interests of education would, to some 
extent, be sacrificed. 

Let us consider what the distinctive qualities of our best 
schools are f— 

1st, Our schools have always maintained a high standard of 
general instruction. They have not been mere elementary schools, 
but have afforded their pupils a. good -rnei'Eil education, and have 
even prepared pupils for entering: classes at the Universities. To 
fulfil such functions they have required educated men as teachers 
— men who, by their own education and attainments, have com- 
manded public respect. 

This feature of our Scottish schools must be retained. There 
must be no lowering of our standard of education, and necessarily 
no lowering of the status and emoluments of the teachers. With 
regard to this I think there is not much difference of opinion in 
Scotland. The lato Education BUI, as it at first stood, was 
unsatisfactory both as to the standard of education and the 
position of the teacher, and met with almost universal condemna- 
tion on these points. One of the strongest reasons for claiming 
for Scottish education the supervision of a separate Board, as 
contra -distinguished from a mere branch or Committee of the Privy 
Council, is that the traditions and present position of our schools 
entitle them to be treated as instruments for giving a higher 
education than has yet been generally aimed at in the elementary 
schools in England. 

2nd, Another quality which has distinguished our best primary 
schools hitherto is that they have giveu a prominent place to 
religious instruction. 

This also is surely a feature which must not be lost. 

And I think I may say that there is a very general opinion that 
it ought in some way or other to be retained. It is true that 
there have been keen discussions in regard to it — discussions as to 
whether it is to be recognised or not in our legislation, and as to 
whether there are to be provisions for it or not, in the schools 
of the future. And hence has arisen the "religious difficulty." 
But even those who advocate its exclusion do so with an apology 
and expression of regret. They think that for the sake of 
establishing a system Of public schools for all, they have no 
alternative but to exclude religious instruction, and so they 
sacrifice it for another thing which they think, under the circum- 



stances, is of more prewing Importance. What wo are concerned 
with now, however, is the fact thai the reli^K'Us instruction given 
hitherto in our schools is not denied to have been valuable, and 
that it is admitted it would be a sacrifice to lose it. Some, it is 
true, have spoken disparagingly of teaching the Shorter Catechism 
to children, and have brought forward illustrations of the little 
comprehension children have bad of the religious or theological 
terms they bad been taught to use. But there is teaching, and 
teaching — there is an injudicious and bad way of teaching as 
well as a good way; and the question before us is as to whether, 
on the whole, the teaching has been useful, and as to whether the 
efficient teaching of children at day schools in religious knowledge, 
with the inculcation of religions principles, is net a feature in our 
schools which ought at almost any cost to be preserved. 

Even those who advocate the severance of religious from secular 
instruction, ami demand that in our public srlnmls there shall be 
secular teaching only, seem to assume that somehow or other 
religious teaching will be given to the children, although not 
forming part of the ordinary school programme. Their demand is 
for "united secular and separate religious instruction ;" hut bow 
the separate religious instruction is to he given they do not make 
clear. They can hardly intend that it be given daily : for if so, 
who is he, or rather who are they, who are to give itl It cannot 
be the schoolmaster: for, on this theory, he is to have to do with 
the secular lessons only. It cannot be any one who is to make a 
living by the work : for one hour a day is probably all that could 
be devoted to this branch ; and the schools are so separated that 
the religious teacher could hardly attend the scholars of more than 
one school, or two schools at most. But it may be said, Why 
should not each minister see to the religions instruction of the 
children of his congregation! Simply because, even if he were an 
apt teacher of children as well as a good minister — a combination 
by no means common, — and even if he had time for this extra 
work — which no town minister at least has — he could only attach 
himself to one or two schools, whereas the children of bis congre- 
gation might be found attending half-a-dozen, or half-a-score. 
Another proposal maybe to relegate the religious instruction to 
the Sunday school. This woidd simply be to destroy the character 
of the Sunday school, and oifer an imperfect substitute for the 
religious teaching now given in the day school. 
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But the vast majority amongst as approve entirely of the exist- 
ing practice — that the schoolmaster gives lessons in religious as well 
as secular suhjects — and wish that there be practically no change 
in this respect. What they differ in opinion about is as to 
what the legislation on the subject should he, and whether or 
not there ought to be express provisions or facilities for religious 
instruction being given by the schoolmaster — given, if not under 
the direct appointment of the State, at least under arrangements 
by the managers of the several schools. 

Let us theu consider this question : How best, with au exten- 
sion of schools by some fresh legislation, to retain religious 
teaching i 

In order that we may understand the bearing of the proposals 
on this subject, it is necessary that we glance at our existing 
system of elementary schools. 

We have parish and parliamentary schools scattered over our 
country parishes, and we have schools supplied by voluntary effort, 
private endowments, etc., most of them connected more or less 
intimately with particular churches. 

The parish schools have their maintenance secured by a burden 
on the landowners. There is a statutory provision for them which 
the heritors are bound to give. Any one purchasing land buys it 
liable to this burden; he takes this into account in the porduwa 
price, paying the less fur the land because of this burden, so that 
it may bo said that to the extent of ilic statutory provision the 
parochial schools are no burden to the present landowners. 

In very many parishes, however, the heritors assess themselves 
for more than the statutory amount, and to the extent of that 
addition are voluntary contributors to the schools. 

There having been no provision for the extension of parish 
schools in proportion to the increase of the population, the supply 

I of additional schools where the population has largely increased 
has been left in great measure to voluntary effort. This has been 
encouraged and assisted by grants from parliamentary funds — the 
grants being made partly towards the building of schools, but 
chiefly in augmentation of teachers' salaries. The result ia 
that alongside of the old national system of paroeluai, side, 
and parliamentary schools there is a supplementary system 
of schools supplied by voluntary effort, "which," to use the 
words of the Education Commissioners "furnishes more than 
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two-thirds of the education of the rural districts of Scotland, and 
on which that of the towns of Scotland mainly depends/' (Second 
Report, p. clxxiii.) 

In the Commissioners' Report, it appeared that the parochial, 
side, and parliamentary schools numbered 1,138, with a roll of 
88,183 scholars, while the other schools numbered 3,318, with a. 
roll of 224,612 scholars. 

In our own city we hardly know what a parish school is. Our 
schools are almost all of them the fruit of voluntary effort. Most 
of them are connected with churches or congregations. 

For many years past the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education have assisted the building and maintaining of approved 
schools. In their last published Report, for 1869, the 
schools in Scotland in receipt of grants, and under inspection in 
consequence, are stated to be 1,718 in number. Many parish 
schools are excluded by various circumstances from receiving 
grants, hut almost all the more important schools, which are 
other than parish schools, are aided by grants— 'with the excep- 
tion of those — not numerous — which exclude themselves on 
principle. The grants are given on the principle of supplement- 
ing local contributions. In the year 1869 the grants to schools 
in Scotland amounted to £68,504, and the voluntary contributions 
which were thus met and supplemented were £51,911. 

In all the grant-aided schools there is, through the government 
inspection, a security to the pub'i-.- Ui.it the general quality of the 
teaching is at least kept up to the standard approved of by the 
Privy Council. 

As to the religious instruction it must be admitted that the 
security is found not in the government inspection, but in the 
school management. For several years past the Inspectors' visits 
have not tended to encourage the religious teaching. The 
secular lessons, and chiefly the more rudimentary of these, have 
had almost the whole attention of the Inspector, and have been 
made the sole channels of reward, to the teachers. But for the 
security which is found in the management of the schools it would 
be difficult to maintain the religious instruction against the secular- 
izing influence of the Privy Council system. 

This being the existing state of things in Scotland, what is now 
to he proposed for meeting the educational wants of the 
country — for extending our schools consistently with preserving 



what has so long been a national boast—" The godly upbringing 
of the young"! 

Were the members of this Conservative Association to make 
their suggestion, I think there would be little doubt as to what it 
would be. We should be inclined to say — This is a Christian and 
Protestant nation. We have a Protestant constitution, and under 
God's blessing we owe our national liberties and prosperity to the 
institutions which are fountled -on our Protestant Christianity. 
We therefore ought in our national schools to instruct our youth 
in our national religion — not the distinctive tenets, perhaps, as 
regards church order or government, of any particular branch 
of the reformed church, but those religious doctrines which are 
held in common by those who are at once Christian and Protestant 
— and our school teachers ought not to be directly or indirectly 
bribed to give religious lessons n subordinate place. But, at the 
same time, seeing that our religion teaches us to respect the 
convictions of others, we will not impose the religious lessons on 
those whose parents object to thera. And again, seeing that it is 
of national importance that all children, without exception, receive 
at least the elements of instruction, our government ought to 
contribute towards the secular teaching in such schools as are 
not at once Christian and Protestant, leaving the conductors of 
sueh schools to add what religious teaching they please, provided 
they respect the conscientious convictions of the parents of the 
scholars. 

In other words, we should propose that the national schools be 
Protestant schools, and that only secular instruction be aided in 
schools which are not Protestant. 

Would there be any unfairness in this? I cannot see that there 
would. There woidd not be perfect equality of privilege; but the 
assumption I make puts perfect equality out of the question. I 
assume that we have a national religion. It is a condition of our 
existence as a Protestant nation that our religion be recognised as 
something different from others, and be differently treated. Were 
we living in a Roman Catholic country we should not expect all 
the privileges of Hainan Catholics. We should expect full liberty 
to exercise our own religion — a liberty we freely concede to our 
Roman Catholic countrymen here. Hut we should not be surprised, 
nor feel aggrieved, if the government of the Ponun Catholic country 
supported that religion and did not support ours. Perfect equality 
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towards all religious would surely bo very much the same as perfect 
indifference; it would mean that, the constitution of the country 
recognised no difference between one religion and another, and 
had, in fact, nothing to say on the subject. 

But our suggested plan is, I fear, quite too good to be 
attainable, as tilings are. 

It is needless for us to waste lime in discussing the merits of 
anything which we have not the least chance of obtaining; and 1 
am afraid there is abundant evidence in the signs of the present 
times and in the history of the recent past, that such a scheme- as 
I have sketched is quite beyond our reach. So much the worse 
for our country, wo believe; but we must make the best of our 
circumstances. 

My reasons for saying that we need not look for all wo should 
like to have, are founded on the consideration of (1) what has 
already been done for England, where the Education Act gives no 
direct recognition or encouragement of religious teaching; and {2) 
what has been already proposed fur Scotland, the Bill of last session 
making no mention of religious teaching, except in the way of 
guarding against it. 

It appears to me that in so far as regards tVi-sh legislation, and 
especially legislation for any new order of schools, we have not 
much to hope for; and therefore I think that our chief concern 
should be to prevent our present, schools, which are efficiently eon- 
tril.iul.-iug not only to the secular, but also to the religious educa- 
tion of the people, from being sacrificed to any new theory, and to 
see that the way is left open for their further extension. 

The new order of schools, according to the English precedent 
and the proposals of the late Bill for Scotland, are to be main- 
tained by a school-rate, and managed by a hoard elected by the 
ratepayers — the members of this board to hold office for three 
years. It remains to be debated whether the local school board 
shall have power to provide religious teaching as well as secular, or 
whether they are to be expressly prohibited from doing so ; but in 
so far as the direct provisions of the general measure go, it appears 
that there will be no mention of religious teaching, that the 
inspect ton will relate to secular subjects only, and that (as under 
the Privy Council system at present) proficiency in teaching the 
secular subjects will alone be rewarded. 
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With such a prospect as regards general legislation, let us see 
what is proposed to be done with the existing schools. 

And first as to the old parish echools. The late Bill proposed 
to merge them with the new public schools, throwing them upon 
the rates, placing them under the same management, and having 
them conducted under the same conditions. Now, I think wo 
may fairly ask that the parish schools be retained as a class by 
themselves. Let them be improved by all means. Let them all 
be "placed under government inspection, and let the obligations of 
heritors for the maintenance of school buildings and the support of 
the teacher be duly enforced. If tho present system of manage- 
ment is open to objection, let it be revised and reformed. But 
inasmuch as these schools have, on the whole, done their work 
well, and seeing that there is already a statutory provision for 
their maintenance in chief part, it seems more reasonable and 
prudent (another way of saying more Conservative) to retain them 
as a separate class of schools, to serve as a model, as the best of 
them liave done in time past, for the primary schools of Scotland, 
rather than to merge them with a new and untried class of schools 
which may or may not turii out to be in some respects as good as 
the old, but which can hardly in any one respect be better than 
the best of the old. 

The objection to this is that it interferes with our having a 
homogeneous or uniform system. In reply to which objection, I 
ask, What virtue is there in a uniform system of schools? Are 
there not, on the other hand, many advantages in variety? Is 
there not a positive benefit in having dilfcivnt way .s id attaining 
the same result, especially if by having the different ways we 
gratify different tastes, and satisfy different opinions! 

And then as to other classes of existing schools — those which 
owe their origin to voluntary efforts — the schools which, in the 
language of the Commissioners, " furnish more than two thirds of 
the education of the rural districts of Scotland, and on which that 
of the towns mainly depends"- — what is to be done with theml 

' them are connected with churches, in tho sense that 
they have been promoted and managed by persons connected with 
particular churches or congregations; and in that sense they may 
be called denominational schools. But, with few exceptions, 
they cannot be said to be denominational in their teaching or in 
their influence. They afford religious instruction in accordance 
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with the opinions of their managers, but not in such a way as to 
bring forward sectarian differences, nor forcing such teaching on 
amy whose parents object to it. The Education Commissioners 
reported of all Presbyterian schools of Scotland, that they were 
"entirely miilriiumiiiational as respects the attendance of scholars" 
(Second Report, p. xxx.) 

In the schools I am now referring to there is no difficulty about 
continuing religious instruction in so far as depends on the 
maunders. On the other hand, in a new public school, managed 
by ratepayers, a single member of the board might object to the 
giving of religious instruction, or the teacher might object to it; 
and under the law for such schools, as shadowed forth in the 
recent Hill, it would be difficult to preserve religious teaching in 
face of such objections. There is no such difficulty in a school 
the managers of which are persons of similar religious profession, 
and the teacher of which is engaged under conditions made by the 
managers. 

It appears, therefore, that in what are called denominational 
schools — more properly, schools supplied by voluntary effort- 
there is the best security for religious teaching; and in Scotland 
it has already been shewn that this teaching can be given in such 
schools without offence to the conscience of any. 

And lot us look at these schools with regard to the interest of 
the ratepayers. As I have already noticed, the school buildings 
have been chiefly supplied, and the expense of school maintenance 
is partly met, by voluntary contributions. In the schools under 
government inspection in Scotland in 18G9, the income from 
voluntary contributions was, as I have already said, about £52,000. 
The greater proportion of this was foT schools of the class I am now 
referring to — not parish schools. In addition to tliis contribution, 
the. public — or, let me rather say, the general ratepayers — are 
relieved of school rent, and of all charge for superintendence. 
If, therefore, these schools can be made use of as they are, and 
under their present management, and if more of the same kind 
can be instituted, it will be a saving to the purses of the rate- 
payers, as well as a security for the continuance of religious 
instruction. 

In the late Bill it was proposed that grants from Parliamentary 
funds might be given to approved schools of this kind — to any 
existing school "recognised to be efficiently contributing to the 






sci "ilar education of the pariah or burgh'' in which it was situated 
—and this, I think, was a good point in the Lord Advocate's Bill. 
It is true, the clause recognised secular teaching only, and the 
whole Bill did the same, but it provided that grants for secular teach- 
ing might he given to a class of schools in which the public had 
security that religious teaching would not be neglected. 

And a similar provision was carried in the English Act. 

But this proposal met with opposition, and it will meet with it 
again. A strong effort is to be made, led by the National Educa- 
tion League of Birmingham, against making grants to what are 
termed denominational schools, and not a few petitions and 
resolutions from Scotland may unfortunately be quoted in its 
support. 

But let us see on what grounds the grants are objected to. 

It is said, We object to Parliamentary funds, or money raised by 
an education rate, being given to a school where religion is taught 
by any one denomination in particular. 

If there is anything in this objection, it applies to all schools 
from which religion is not excluded; for however broadly religious 
instruction be given, it must, if given at all, be in accordance with 
the views of only a certain part of the population — it cannot but 
fail to satisfy some section of the ratepayers. 

But there is nothing in the objection, because in the case we are 
supjHising the public money is not given towards maintaining the 
religious teaching. It is in virtue of the secular teaching only 
that the grant from public funds is made; the special promoters 
of the school— be they General Assemblies, or bishops, or kirk 
sessions, or landlords, or cmpl ,.>\\-ra — supply the religious teaching. 

Another objection is that these schools stand in the way of a 
compulsory system. How can this be? If we may compel a 
parent to send his child to a new public school, where religious 
instruction of some indefinite kind may, or may not, be given to 
those who will have it, why may wo not as well compel him to 
send his child to another school where we know religious instruc- 
tion is given, but only given to those who will have it i 

And again, it is objected that grants to those schools establish a 
dangerous prccedeut for Ireland. 

Now I have not been forgetting our Itoman Catholic country- 
men. But I would ask, How do others propose to deal with 
Ireland ? If the application to Ireland afterwards of what we get 
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liir Scotland, is of such consequence that we are to be asked even 
to make some sacrifice for the sake of establishing a safe precedent 
for Irish legislation, why not consider the case of Ireland at once ! 
Why not make sure that what we are called to bo satisfied, with 
will do for Ireland! And what then is proposed 1 Is it a system 
which excludes religious teaching '! Will Inland accept that) It 
is not likely. The Roman Catholic bishops have spoken out, and 
it is evident their people also will have nothing to do with a 
system which excludes religious instruction. But if Ireland is to 
have religious teaching in her public schools, what — over a great 
part of Ireland — will that teaching be 1 Do we really expect that 
it will be anything else than the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church t 

Now, according to the system I am advocating— of making grants 
to approved schools, which may be denominational schools — it is 
not proposed that the religious instruction be subsidized. The 
. public money would be given on account of the secular instruction 
alone; and as a condition of that grant, it would be provided that 
any religious instruction which was given was accompanied with 
the protection of a conscience clause. This is applicable to Ireland 
as well as to Scotland. I say, let our Roman Catholic countrymen 
have their schools in Ireland; let them have them in Glasgow. 
Let regard be paid in tliem to the convictions of Protestant 
parents of any of their scholars, just as in our schools we respect 
the convictions of Roman Catholic parents. Let their schools be 
subject to the same inspection, and under the same inspectors, 
as ours are, as .to the secular branches. And then, if the Roman 
Catholic schools come up to the government requirements as to 
secular teaching, let them have grants by all means on the same 
terms as our Protestant schools. 

And ought we not as Protestants to desire that our Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen be educated rather than uneducated! 
Educated in their religion rather tliau brought up as ignorant 
fanaticsl Can we as Protestants doubt that there is more hope 
for their seeing the errors of Rome if they are educated Romanists, 
than if ignorant Romanistsi 

I would therefore argue that the aiding of schools supplied 
by voluntary effort, which observe a conscience clause and conform 
to the other common conditions of grant-aided schools, is the true 
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way of meeting tin; Irish difficulty, both in Ireland and here 
at home. 

I see nothing, then, in these objections to the aiding of what are 
called denominational schools. 

In England this controversy at present tarns on the question 
as to the paying out of rates the fees of poor children who are 
attending such schools. 

But if these schools are in receipt of grants, if they are under 
inspection, have a conscience clause in operation, and are recog- 
nised as giving good secular instruction, it seems unreasonable 
that they should not be further recognised as good schools, by 
having children sent to them, for whom the School Board is 
willing to pay the fees, and whose parents wish to place them 
there. And it savours of a want of liberality to deprive the poor 
man, who cannot pay the school fee for his child, of the liberty of 
sending that child to a school where, in addition to secular 
instruction, he can obtain the religious instruction he wishes. 

But how about the rates? If a school rate is imposed it will 
fall upon those who subscribe to the so-called denominational 
schools as well as on those who at present subscribe to none. 
Will not its effect, therefore, be to withdraw voluntary support 
from schools, and make it impossible to maintain them as at 
present! No doubt there will be a tendency in tliis direction. 
But if there is a positive public interest, as I maintain there is, 
in sustaining such schools which conform to the general regula- 
tions, they may fairly receive an increased rate of grant from 
Parliamentary funds (as, indeed, was proposed under the late 
Bill), to make up for the withdrawal of private subscriptions, or 
they may receive their sharo of the local rate. What! it will be 
said, Ciive a share of the rates to a denominational school! Why 
not, when what is given is on account of the secular teaching? 
But then the ratepayers do not manage the school! To which I 
reply, that they may satisfy themselves that the school is well- 
conducted before they give it any share of the rates — and as it is 
under government inspection, they will have some security that it 
is conducted well, — but that its management should be left to 
those by whom the school was provided, just as the management 
of new public schools would he with the ratepayers by whom 
they were built or provided. 

There are such advantages in respect of the security for 
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harmonious management, in respect of security for religious 
instruction, and in respect of economy to the ratepayers, in sub- 
sidizing schools which are supplied by voluntary effort rather 
than in establishing new public schools, that, as it seems to me, 
the institution of the former should be encouraged wherever 
additional schools are wanted. 

Another point has to be considered. In all that I have said I 
have assumed that, as under the English Act, the secular brandies 
only are to be provided for by public legislation, and that, as under 
the Privy Council system at present, results in secular instruction 
only are to be rewarded. Teachers and school managers will 
therefore be under the temptation of sacrificing the branches of 
instruction for which government gives no reward. This will be 
felt most in new public schools, but there is no doubt that it 
will be felt in aU schools undef government inspection. 

It is obvious that this must be met by giving rewards for 
religious instruction as well, the means for which must bo raised 
by the efforts of tho Christian churches. In our sessional and 
other schools it will be necessary to institute speeial examinations 
in religious knowledge, and in some way to reward the teacher for 
his proficiency in teaching it, so as to prevent the religious lessons 
from becoming either in the eyes of the teacher or in those of the 
scholars a less important part of the school work than the other 
lessons. 

As to the application of such a system in schools supported by 
voluntary effort there would be no difficulty whatever. The 
managers would decide how it was to be done, and most of the 
schools being connected with some church, tho managers would be 
of one mind on the subject. 

As to the pariah schools, the board of heritors who provide the 
schools would determine as to the examination in religious 
knowledge. And considering the whole history of these 
schools, it appears to me to be not too much to expect that if the 
parish church congregation offered to find the supplement for 
tho teacher, ra respect of excellence hi religious iustruction, the 
heritors might allow them to arrange the examination. 

As to the new public schools, the local boards would have to 
decide on the matter, but anything done in the direction of 
rewarding the teacher for giving religious iu-tiuetion in these 
schools would have to be from special funds supplied voluntarily. 
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In these remarks I have endeavoured to ahnw tho claim which 
schools supplied by voluntary effort have, which are properly 
regidated, to he recognised as part of .1 national system. 

I by no means say that they are to be encouraged exclusively. 
The educational wants of the country must be supplied; and 
if they cannot be supplied in the best way, we must he content that 
they bo supplied in the next host, or indeed in any way possible. 
Wherever the voluntary efforts of the people, or of any among the 
jieople, of the locality, fail to supply the school accommoda- 
tion which is wanted, by all means let a rate be levied, and a 
school he built and maintained by the rate, and be managed by 
the ratepayers. 

Hut what I am anxious to show is that because it may Ijo 
necessary to have some new schools of this new kind, it is not 
necessary, it is highly inexpedient, to weaken and discourage- 
nay, to exclude from all public assistance and recognition— the 
schools which are approved of now, and which are efficiently doing, 
in their several localities, all that is proposed to be accomplished 
by schools of the new type. It seems unreasonable to sacrifice a 
system which has, upon the whole, worked well so far as it has 
gone, when it may so easily he improved and supplemented; and 
to sacrifice it for the sake of another system which has not worked 
very smoothly or satisfactorily elsewhere, which is as yet untried 
here, and which, under any circumstances, must always offer more 
difficulties than the present system in the way of preserving 
harmony in the management of a school, of securing a proper 
independence for the teacher, and of giving a right place to 
religious instruction. 

There are other aspects of the Education Question which deserve 
your attention. There is the promotion of secondary education- — 
the extension and regulation of schools at which the higher branches 
may be more exclusively taught. A proper system of national 
education should embrace these as well as primary schools. And 
there- is the subject of technical schools — the importance of which 
is forced upon public attention now by the proved inferiority of 
our workmen in many departments, in comparison with the trained 
and thoroughly instructed workmen of some other countries. 

But for such schools a preparation must be made, a foundation 
must be laid, in the extension of good primary education — and 



